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salvation, to all mankind? Shall we say that he 
¥ i Ist. ’ e . 
wth Som aces ttadl — has a secret will, and a secret decree, which 
A DIALOGUE splits up mankind into elect and ee secret- 
B COHELETH AND PHILALETHES. ly moving each class, each way, and has sent men 
Tern Sone Free: ti ‘to call the non-elect, with on outside, external 
Coheleth. Mankind are passive in —" 10D. call, as loud as they can seream ; and, in order to 
Salvation is unconditionally offered to all ‘make his revealed will consistent with his secret ? 
Philalethes. Astonishing contradictions! | God Shall we say, that there is nothing in his revealed 
promised Abraham that in him all the families of will inconsistent with his being the cause of sin, 
the earth should be blessed; (Gen. 12: 3.) con-| willing it, and moving mankind to it, and moving 
firmed the same by oath; (22: 16—18.) confirm- | the elect to heaven, and the non-elect to hell t 
ed the same to Isaac; (26; 4.) and the same '0 To suppose that God has a secret will, inconsist- 
Jacob (28: 14.) Peter, when preaching 24 ha ent with, and contradictory to his revealed, is to 
hahaa palpi PL wang igre vtaeiegg | suppose him insincere and guilty of double deal- 
aul informs the Galatians thi essing of! ing. 
Abraham had come on them through Christ ; (Gal.| “Coh. God’s grieving that he had made man, 
3: 8) and the Romans, that Christ sr the min- and Christ’s weeping over Jerusalem, express no 
ister of circumcision for the —_ rs coe ig, - oe wish or will inconsistent with God’s willing sin, 
firm the promises made unto the fathers. ere | moving to it and causing it. 
is a blessing as oi aay vr 1 gig ea pe? Phi. May not the fitness of things be such, and 
rp 4 say rg ~ % ay apples ath a the conduct of man be such, ws to render it more 
meets SP carnegie: rs ena | inconsistent with the perfections of God to con- 
ort ms mT et Chek 5 dde tdi Ws tinue man in existence, than to consign him over 
Lf tebe opps: Nara Ah sree Peay Mie “| to punishment with sorrow? Has God made 
regrets Gee ag ps eeerinnge otal mankind sinners, and consigned a part of them 
ies, sand conhshigd ake his death (Heb 9:4 5b— | aver mayne om pee ae hell a 
, aig Sed ign a : scape from hell an 
18 ) The heirs of promise have two immutable, yet does he ennort them t0:09cey 9 "Thi 
: en: ae + | to fly to the extended arms of his mercy! is 
things contirming this blessing to them, the immu-/| 140. 19 me like contradiction. Either Hobbes’ 
pega PY Ss Corea eee ke tke 18.) necessity must be right, or the doctrine Se 
gery: Bees, ee Meee Oe S71 as maintained by Clark and others, is right—The 
. . yee vee a . . . a < ia! y al 5 +4 
oto wear po appear ep be i truth cannot be a mixture of both, as taught by 
COV a race. is as extens as % < » oawnsl rx x H a imawiti ) - are 
race, as durable as the throne of Jehovah, as im- oa gee perpen a we sa aga 
: ; ae a6 , 
any a pongitrs ee Dy ei ai Soetee to destroy action, freedom and accountability. Ii 
10d, antecedent, or subsequent, could ve INCONSISt- p 4 > f 
; : teks tiem Rlaoatens: 00 pena raira tin nentabhy: man has not power to choose or refuse, he cannot 
ress ashe engages 3 f L k sath be free. You destroy reason and common sense. 
passeanhe to ene, nenity ort i. se ta on 4 0u say there must be will before will, and power 
unconditional decrees respecting {he saivation OF! hefore power, and cause before cause, and a 
condemnation of men; no want of power on the) — oo. Hefore the first. According to this princi- 
a i | - a t a 
part of God not granted lo — to do gud pho ple, a man may as soon pluck the sun from the 
eee “A ep tagl i ee ee offers| UPmMament, or stay the current of the seas, as do 
at all and texts a literal sense is inconsistent} 27° BO0d 20k 5 Ne erage cir pai este mines ane 
at all, s ° of new created, which is wholly God's work, and in 
with this blessing, this covenant, we may be sure! hich mania wholly passive 
are not to be taken in their literal meaning. A Cok? Hess Ms : ee 
covenant pre-supposes parties and cond.tions.— On, FIBMAN COPFAVY mews pProceee irom a 
corrupt nature. a corrupt tree. 


Christ, the messenger of this covenant, has come — ; . 
from God to man with the terms of reconciliation,} /2. Why more se in Adam’s posterity than in 
Adam? Was Adam’s nature corrupt before he 


and he came with authority, having all power in| “A ' ; 

heaven and earth given to hit, commanding to sinned? Did God make his nature corrupt, or did 

preach the gospel to every creature. To deny he frst make him good and then make him bad ; 
make him holy, and then make him sinful ? 


this and say, that it is an empty and unmeaning 
sound to the greastest part of mankind, is to deuy| Much disputing would be at an end, were men 
his sincerity, truth and veracity ; but God is true ;| agreed in their ideas of what God‘is, whether he is 


grace and truth came by Jesus Christ, and God} a beng who moves his creatures to sin or holiness, 
may truly say, What could have been done more} or a little to both? Whether we have a standard 
for my vineyard, that I have not done? (saab 5:} of his moral nature or not? If the moral law be a 





(the good of mankind, and ail that God has said | 
'and done, proving him sincere in the offers of 


Phi. Please to read the dialogue three times, 
and then wriggle and twist as much as you please. 
7 BIBLE MAN. 
-_ 
FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


FUGACITY. No, 2. 

Pernars it may not be generally known to all 
the admirers of the “Sketch Book,” that the !h- 
dy menticned in the tale of the “ Broken Heart” 
was the daughter of John P. Curran, Esq. the cel- 


§ | ebrated Irish Barrister—and that Robert Emmet, 


Esq. who was executed for high treason in 1803, 
was the gentleman towards whom this lady shew- 
ed such an unbounded attachment. The two 
following letters, the first to her father, and the 
other to her brother Richard, I have transcribed, 
thinking they might be interesting to some of your 
readers. 

He was said to be a young man of a highly re- 
spectable family, of very striking talents, and in- 
teresting manners; and his fate excited universal 
sympathy in Ireland. There is reason to believe, 
that had he attended to his personal safety alone, 
he might easily have effected his escape frorn the 
kingdom, but in the same. spirit of enthusiasm, 
which had always distinguished him, he could not 
think of taking leave of his country without bid- 
ding a final adieu to the object of his attachment, 
and in endeavouring to eflect this, he was arrest- 
ed by the officers of Justice, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. These letters were written a short time 
previous to that event. ‘ 


“The circumstances that ] am now going to 
mention, I do not siate in my own justifica- 


‘{tion, When I first addressed your daughter, | 


expected that in another week my own fate would 
be decided. I knew that in case of success, many 
others might look on me differently from what 
they did at that moment; but I speak with sincer- 
ity, when I say that I never was anxious for situa- 
tion or distinction myself, and | did not wish to 
be united to one who was. I spoke to your daugh- 
ter, neither expecting, nor, in fact, under these 
circumstances wishing there should be a return of 
attachment; but wishing to judge of her disposi- 
tions, to know how far they might be unfavorable 
or disengaged, and to know what foundation I 
might afterwards have to count on. | received 
no encouragement whatever. She told me she 
had no attachment for any person, nor did she 
seem likely: to have any that could make her wish 
to leave you. I staid away till the time had 
elapsed, when | found that the event to which I 
allude was to be postponed indefinitely. J return- 
ed by a kind of infatuation, thinking that to my- 
self only, was I giving pleasure or pain. | per- 
ceived no progress of attachment on her part, ner 
any thing in her conduct to distinguish me from 2 








49.) {had planted thee a noble vine, wholly a! 


right seed; how then art thou turned into a de- 
generate vine unto me? (Jer. 2: 21.) lience 
it is conclusive, that Christ, commanding the gos- 
pel to be preached to every creature, implies, 
that all that assistance is granted to every creature 
that is necessary—-otherwise, preaching is av 





empty sound. 
Or shall we say there are no conditions of sal-} 
vation? Shall we deny al! that Christ bas done tor} 





standard of the moral perfections of the Divine | common acquaintance. Afterwards I had reason 
nature, say so; if not, say so. Whether he has | to suppose that discoveries were made, and I should 
some secret way, by which he causes men to sin, ! be obliged to quit the kingdom immediately: and 
makes them free in it, and accountable for it?}{ came to make a renunciation of any approach 
Some secret way by which toreward men accord-| to friendship that might have been formed. On 
ing to their works, who never did any? Some se- | that very day she herself spoke to me to discon- 
cret way by which he makes necessity and free- ‘tinue my visits: I told her that it was my inten- 
dom perfectly consistent? Some new logic, by | tion, and | mentioned the reason. I then for the 
which he makes three one and one three ? first time found, when I was unfortunate, by the 

Coh. 1 think vou are heterodox, manner in which she was-aflected, that there war 





“> ~ 


a return of affection, and that it was too late to 
retreat. My own apprehensions, also, | alterwards 
found, were without cause, and I remained. There 


has been much culpability on my partinall this, but _ 


there has also béen a great deal of that misfortune 
which seems uniformly to have accompanied me. 
That Lhave written to your daughter since an un- 
fortunate event has taken place, was an additional 
breach of propriety, for which I have suffered 
well; but I will candidly confess that [ not only 
do not feel it to have been of the same extent, 
but that I consider it to have been unayoidable, af- 
ter what had passed; for though | will not attempt 
to justify in the smallest degree my former con- 
duct, yet when an attachment was once formed 
between us—and a sincerer one never did exist 
—l fee! that, peculiarly circumstanced as I then 
was, to have left her uncertain of my situation 
‘would neither have weaned her affections, nor 
lessened her anxiety; and looking upon her as 
one whom, if I had lived, I hoped to have had my 
partner for life, I did hold the removal of her 
anxiety above every otherconsideration. I would 
rather have bad the affections of your daughter in 
the back settlements of America, thaw the first sit- 
uation this country could afford without them. | 
know not whether this will be any extenuation of 
my offence—I know not whether it will be any 
extenuation of it to know, that if 1 had that situa- 
tion in my power at this moment, I would relin- 
quish it to devote my life to her happiness—I 
know not whether success would have blotted out 
the recollection of what 1 have done—but | know 
thai a man with the coldness of death upon him, 
need not be made to feel any other coldness, and 
that he may be spared any addition to the misery | 
he feels not for himself, but for these to whom he 
hath left nothing but serrow.” 


From the same, to Richard Curran, Esq. 

“ My dearest Richard—! find I have but a tew! 
hours to live, but if it was the last moment. and} 
the power of utterance was leaving me, | would 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for your 
generous expressions of affection and forgiveness 
to me. If there was any one in the world in 
whose breast my death might be supposed not to 
stifle every spark of resentment, it might be you 
—I have deeply injured you—lI have injured the 
happiness of a sister whom you loved, and who 
was formed to give happiness to every one about 
her, instead of having her mind a prey to affliction. 
Oh! Richard, | have no excuse to offer, but that 
{ meant the reverse. 1 intended as much happi- 
ness for Sarah, as the most ardent love could have 
given her; it was not with a wild or anfounded 
passion, but it was an attachment increasing every 
hour, from an admiration of the purity of her 
mind, and respect for her talents. I did dwell in 
secret on the prospect of our union. 1 did hope 
that success, while it afforded the opportunity of 
our union, might be the means of confirming an 
attachment, wach misfortune had called forth. I 
did not look to honors for myself—praise | would 
have asked trom the lips of no man; but { would 
have wished to read in the glow of Sarah’s coun- 
tenance that her husband was respected. My love, 
Sarah! it was not thus that t thought to have re- 
quited your affection. 1 did hope to be a prop 
round wiich your affection might have clung, and 





which would never have been shaken; but a rude 
blast has snapped it, and they have fallen over a 
grave. 





—'l‘his is no time for afiiiction. I have 
had public motives to sustain my mind, and I have 
not suflercdit to sink; but there hive been mo- 
ments in my imprisonment wher my mind was so 
sunk by grief on her account, that death would 
haye been a refuge. God bless you, my dear- 
est Richard. fam obliged to leave off immedi- 
slély. ROLERT EMMET. 
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3 ‘ the dignified deportment of eminent abilities, in 
Christian Philanthropist. the various, the retired, private walks of domes- 
Bi at tic life. For acuteness of sentiment, depth of re- 


NEW-BEDFORD, NOVEMBER 12, 1822. search, force of language, variety of interest, and 
——$——S aa rrr splendour of criticism, it is universally acknowl- 
THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF edged to be the first work of the kind that has ap- 

DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. ‘peared inany language. It is unquestionably, the 
(CONTINUED. } first authentic history of the English Poets, that 

The Lives of the Poets—It has been usual to was given to the literary world. Before the 
mark the diferent eras in the history of Letters time of Johnson, very little had been done to res- 
by the reign of princes, and the revolutions ef cue poets, or poetry, from oblivion. Few, it is 
government. Latin literature, for example, lays true, had descended to the grave without leaving 
claim to three distinct eras, which are taken no- some memorials behind him, upon which posteri- 
tice of by historians; the first embraced the wri- ty were permitted to reflect with delight and ap- 
ters of the Republic; the second, those who flour- probation. Each remarkable man had some sym- 
ished during the reign of Augustus; and the pathising friend, perhaps some fine classical writer, 
third, the period that elapsed between the death who felt it his duty to pay homage at his tomb, to 
of Augustus and the reign of the Antonines. The venerate his memory, and to raise some honorable 
English language was never written or spoken, monument to genius so uncommon, and to charac- 
in its purity, till the time of Queen Anne. Her ter so worthy of eternal praise. Among the 
reign constituted a distinct era in its history. It is writers of biography, Johnson was considerably 
now common to speak, by way of distinction, ot indebted to the researches of Spence, of Wharton, 
the writers who flourished during the reign of Hawkesworth, Hughes, Prior, Fenton, Wood and 
Queen Anne. It may be proper to remark, that Shiels. What credit is to be given to Cibber’s Laves 
the study of classical literature, and an affected of the Poets, which we know to have been in his 
imitation of the ancients, were universa!ly preva-: hands, or what use he was able to make of it, is at 
lent before her time. The Latin tongue was present uncertain. As regards the poets, in gene- 
blended with the very existence of maay institu- ral, very little was supplied by personal knowl- 
tions. The Fathers wrote in Latin; the dis-'edge, very little by the favour of contemporary 
courses of prelates were pronounced in Latin; friendship. here was no Academy of the Arts, 
the anthems were chanted in Latin; the no confederacy of learned writers, to preserve the 
kings, in their progresses must be addressed in' reputation of the great, or the favorite of the 
Latin, and were expected to return answers inj world from the destruction that time was certain to 
Latin. It was not enough for queens and princes accomplish. Oral tradition was unsafe evidence, 
to converse with ease in the languages of modern: on which the biographer seldom or never could 
Europe. Elizabeth must be thoroughly versed rely with confidence. The incidents collected 
in Greek and Latin, and if we believe Ascham, from records, were dithcult of access; some no- 
was an accomplished adept in both. ‘The unfor-: tices were to be gathered trom manuscripts, some 
tunate Lady Jane Grey is well known to have, from reviews, some from private correspondence ; 
written both languages with facility and correct- some news of the deceased genius were to be 
ness. In addition to this rage for Latin, the insti-, heard of in one part of Europe, and some in an- 
tution of chivalry had introduced a peculiar dia-' other. The accounts from difierent sources, aud 
lect, pedantic, overstrained, oriental, of which different countries, were sometimes contradictory : 
the language of the Euphuist, in “the Monastery” @f two probable accounts, it was often difficult to 
furnishes a just specimen. ‘These innovations and say which was entitled to the greatest respect 
barbarisms were gradually checked and removed The writer was often perplexed to know whit he 
by the fine writers, who appeared in the time of,should select, what discard, or what maintain. 
Anne. We limit this period not to the twelve: History and tradition, sometimes uttered no re- 
years of her reign, but to the whole of her life. sponses from the tomb. What was the last re- 
English poetry may be said to have scarcely ex-. source but the poet’s works ? How difficult to dis- 
isted beiore. Milton, who is known to have writ- cover, among the scintiilations of wit, the outlines 
ten his grent work at an advanced age, lived of the lile, the history of the manners, the famil- 
nine years after the birth of the Queen. iar habits of the student of Nature! It is just to 

‘lo form a proper estimate of the writers who affirm, that where the character of the poet was 
adorned. the silver age” of English literature, is. known, it is delineated with the strictest fidelity ; 
an arduous task. ‘The Republic of Letters never when unknown, that it is supplied from the most 
witnessed more splendid instauces of learning and’ probable evidence, and that we are never left to 
taste—of poetical genius, and genuine wit, than: doubt, whether the biographer relies upon histo- 
were exhibited by the distinguished men of this ry or tradition, upon personal knowledge, or prob- 
age. It was then that Pope, Addison, Swift,, able evidence. (To be continued.) 

Temple, Prior, Otway, Dryden, Cowley and —--——-- 

Young, appeared as so many new and bright) 
stars, presiding over the interests of literature,) Which developes the Quirks of “the Popular Religion,” 
politics, poetry and the arts. ‘hese, wiih their and the Hooest Arts which are requisite to eneure 
contemporaries, were men whose lives Johnson - Nakg-vosid Success, and a more General Diffusion.— 
has.written, and whose works he has examined| he. ¥riterof it detected, exposed and mnewensd.. 

. A , This Letier has excited no small degree of in- 
with critical attention. If we extend our compu- terest among the se sand discri ads . 
tation a little above this period, into the reign of| n SSFTR SAS See oi 
Willi. ; I rage be 50 O'! ple in the state of Maine. If, considering the 
illiam the third, and sv below, it, into that OF source whence it orisianted. | f tie alee te 
George the first, we shall embrace nearly the, . ; PROS NS OEE: 5 eee s - 

: | surprize, yet the novelty of the artifice cannot fail 


whole lapse of time to which, in the Lives of the 
eR om a “| to amuse and attract tl oti ‘eflect 
Poets, he has extended his inquiries. y act the notice of all who re 


: : on the diversities of religious opinion : 2 S- 
In ihe Lives of the Poets, the biographer and| °°, iversities of religious opinion at the pre 
, 5 ~ |entday. The Letter was addressed to the Rev 
philologist present equal claims to our attention.) q a! . M9 
; an , _ Nathaniel H. Fletcher, of Kennebunk, (Me.) Tho 
It is a work that we can scarcely estimate in any | ) ; eat 
: - . . | anonymous, it professes to be written by a parish- 
point of view, at too high arate. The lover of) ; of id : 
: ; . tioner. It is now known from the confession ot 
poetry will never cease to read it with growing 


| 
, , >| the writer and other circumstances to be the wor 
pleasure and improvement, or the philosopher to| 














- ep ; of the Rev. Jonathan Greenleaf, minister of Wells 
trace in # the line nta of character, o ark ie os a ; _— 
. aments of character, or to mark) , geiehbouring town in that State. Ht is curious 
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to remark that the name of thé writer is mere 
than once mentioned in this singular letter ; and to 
increase the disguise he is spoken of in terms of 
slight cominendation, 

‘The letter was secretly dropped into the Post- 
Othice box in Kennebunk, and received by Mr. 
Fletcher about the time of its date. It was handed 
to him by a friend, who, at the same time handed 
him a letter from a friend of his in Massachusetts. 
One announced the death of an interesting son of 
Mr. Fletcher, who had been at school in Boxbor- 
ough, and the other, that the people of his charge 
had forsaken him. He was calm and resigned at 
both; both had been equally dear to his heart. 
Mr. Greenleaf’s letter, after reading it, was hand- 
ed to this friend with whom it remained, and but 
very few of Mr. Fletcher’s people were permitted 
to know that such had been received, untii a clue 
could be had to the writer. The author was whol- 
ly unknown for more thanayear. Mr. Greenleaf 
was, during the time and before, frequently, in the 
parish, and often appointed lectures at the meeting- 
house, and not only exchanged with Mr. Fletcher, 
but associated freely in his family. No mention 
of the letter or its subject was ever made by him 
during the time, and had if not been for the hints 
of some of Mr. Greenleaf’s female friends of his 
own parish, who, probably through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Greenleaf, had taken upon them- 
selyes the censorship ef Mr. Fletcher, he would 
never have been suspected as the author of the 
letter. His officiousness and other circumstances 
fixed suspicion on him, and accordingly two gen- 
tlemen of high standing in Mr. Fletcher’s parish 
were delegated to wait on Mr. Greenleaf, with the 
letter, and inquire directly of him, if he was the 
writer, or had any knowledge of the author of it. 
The letter was produced. Mr. Greenleaf hesitat- 
ed, and at last with shame and confusion acknowl- 
ed himself the author; he attempted to excuse 
and to justify, but the letter spoke for itself; and 
he was told that as it was plainer than the writings 
upon the walls of Belshazzar, it needed no inter- 
pretation, the object of the delegation being only 
to ascertain the writer. The letter is as follows: 


** Dear Sin—You will excuse me for troubling 
you ia this manner, when you understand the mo- 
tive from which this communication springs. You 
will believe me, when I say that If am one of your 
very best friends, and that I take this way of 
sending this letter, by dropping it secretiy into 
the post-office, and have disguised my hand writ- 
ing in order to save my feelings and your owa.— 
While your enemies* have said many things against 
you, your real friends have long felt anxious that 
you should know something of their minds; and | 
feel safe in saying that I speak the sentiments of 
the greater part of your people, and among them 
of your best friends. Withina few years past, the 
public opinion has changed in regard to doctrines, 
and in regard to religious things generally. 

This is strikingly the case in this Society. The 
doctrines generally called Calvinistic, which seven 
years ago were not well received, are now the 
most popular. Hence you may account for the 
desire, which no doubt you often hear expressed, 
that you should exchange with Calvinistic min- 
isters, and not with such as Mr. Webster.f ‘The 





*The enemies of Mr. Fletcher must have been Cal 
vinistic ministers abroad, certainly not any person of 
bis parish. No man could be more deservedly popu- 
lar than he is. His parish is large, and the people 
wealthy, and some of the more orthodox are supposed 
to envy him his situation. 

tlhe Rev. Mr. Webster, of Biddeford. He was one 
of the first divines in this country who professed uoita- 
rian sentiments, He is said to have been instrumental 
in introducing to public ‘notice the works of Emlyn 
and other distinguished writere of the same class. He 


» = 
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people have begun to see that you donot preach 
as other ministers do. When Mr. Calef, or Mr. | 
Greenleaf preach here, or when they happen any 
where to hear other preaching, they do sce 
that there is a difference; your real friends see 
these things, and lament them. They see with 
sorrow, as you must see also, as $00n as any become 
very serious, they leave the meeting, and either 
go to the Baptists or stay at home, and when they 
can, go either over to Wells or Arundel}. In these 
places, when people become serious they go to 
meeting the more. When people here are asked 
the reason of this, they say they cannot be edified 





at home: Yo think if it is not sa. Whence ie, 
it, but that there isa difference in the preaching. 
It is true, that there are many joining your church ; 
but this, by the most disceraing part of your so- 
ciety, as well as out of town, is construed against 
you. We see no alteration in many of those whe 
join your church, and’ we cannot find that they 
are any more religious than they were before.— 
Still we find that to get people to join the church 
is the great point both of your late preaching, and 
of your conversation with your people. ‘hese 
things stagger the mind of some of your real 
friends. ‘his has induced me to #ddress you ia 


by your preaching, that you do not preach like a this manner. 1 entreat you not to be offended, 
converted man yourself, ‘They say that in your nor to try to find me out. These are things that { 
preaching you seldom or never insist on repent-| believed it necessary you should know, and 1 
ance for sin, or the necessity of a change of heart could not say them to your face. They are in 
in order to salyation; they say that the chief substance, what | believe are in the minds of three 
strain of your preaching has of late been to per- fourths of the people. Do, I entreat you, consid- 
suade people to join the church, and notto become er whether it is not as I have stated, and whether 
new creatures. 1 must confess there is too much there is not a material difference between your 
truth in this. Your preaching seems to rest in preaching and the preaching of those ministers I 
outward works, while the heart isleft out. There have mentioned, and whether theirs is not more 
is another thing which te us looks mysterious.— agreeable to the scriptures, and whether you can 
The people have understood, that at Mr. Payson’st expect them to have fellowship with you, or your 
ordination, there was some difficulty, and that you parish long hold together, while you pretend to 
appeared to be satistied and acted with the ortho- one set of sentiments in private conversation, and 
dox part of the Council, but you do not preach as. preach others ?”” 


Mr. Payson does. Dear Sir, believe me, your -_ 
PARISH MEETING. 


people are all eyes and ears, to see and hear all 
they can about this matter; all your movements} Ata meeting of the inhabitants of the second 
are very narrowly watched, both by friends and) parish in Wells,* holden on the Ist inst. to take 
foes, not however, for the purpose of putting you: into consideration an anonymous letter, received 
down, but to discover what willtake place. ‘They by the Rey. Nathanie! H. Fletcher, in August, 
have tried to find out the cpinion of the neigh- and which it has recently been discovered, was 
bouring ministers of the. Calvinistic stamp, and written by the Rev. Jonathan Greenleaf, and te 
anxious to know whether any of them will change see what measures the said parish would adopt 
with you. Mr. Greenleaf has preached here sey-; on the subject. After the meeting had been op- 
aral times, though very much against the will of ened and the above mentioned letter and one of 
his people; and as far as we can hear, he does it the 8th ult. from the same, to the same, had been 
from a sense of duty, and perhaps will continue | read, a committee of three persons was chosen te 
to. We cannot find that Mr. Cogswell or Mr.' make a report thereon.—The committee retired 
Payson have ever said that they would not ex-jand after a short interval, reported the following 
change, though from what | can hear, they will! resolutions, which, after Leing read distinotly and 
not, until they can find you preach out something, separately considered, were unanimously adopted. 
which in private conversation with them you pre-, N. B. The meeting was uncommonly full. 
tend to hold. As for what I can learn, they are! Resolved, That this parish deem it their solemn 
pretty well satisfied with your conversation in! duty to guard with vigilance any attempts (from 
private, and did you but preach openly the same! whatever source, they may originate) to wound 
sentiments, they would gladly be in fellowship!the peace, or violate the rights of the man, 
with you. Will you not, dear Sir, be advised by, who has been called by them to discharge the 
one who is really a true friend to your best inter- ‘high and important duties of instructing them and 
est. If you do believe in the total depravity of their children in the great truths of their holy re- 
the heart, the necessity of its being changed, and | ligion. 
other dectrices of the same kind, as in private} Resolved, That we view with sensations of sur- 
conversation with other ministers you pretend to, ' prise and alarm, the conduct of a neighbouring 
why do you not preach something about it? minister, (the Rev. Jonathan Greenleaf) whe 
The opinion of the bulk of the people has|has, through the medium of an anonymous letter, 
changed in regard to these things, and did you} undertaken to interfere in the parochial concerns 
desire to be popular, you could not take a more|of this parish, to slander and defame our pastor, 
ready way than to preach as Mr. Cogswell, Mr. | to alienate the affections of the people from him, 
Greenleat, or Mr. Payson does. It grieves andj 2nd to charge him with duplicity in his sacred of- 
mortifies your friends to see you becoming uapop-| fice; to libel and traduce the church, by repre- 
ular, as you certainly are, and this Society going |senting the persons who compose it as devoid of 
down, while others are rising. This certainly is; piety, cf christian faith and purity of life:-—-Whe 
the fact. Scarce a Sunday but more or less of|has the temerity to affirm, that “ within a few 
this congregation go either to Wells or Arundell; years past the pubic opinion bas changed in re- 
to meeting, or tothe Baptists. But when do any | gard to doctrines, and in regard to religious things 
of thei come here? Scarce ever, when you are | generally,” and that this is strikingly “ the case om 
this society ;” that Calvinistic doctrines are now the 





is still living at an advanced age—is a man of undis- 
sembled piety, and real genius, withal somewhat ec- 
centric, and lias the pleasure to witness, at the present 
day, the beneficial effects of his intrepid efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of rational christianity ia America. 

{This is presumed to allude to Mr. Payson, then of 
Kennebunkport, since dismissed, 

§There is a very respectable Baptist meeting-house 
and chureb ia the place, and a regular settled minister 





most popular, &c.""-—hereby p!ainly intimating, 
that the Revelation of God to man, which for 
eighteen centuries has beea the christians best 
hope, is a creature of fashion, subject to constant 
change ; and that it is our duty, in our belief and 
worship, to make popularity our polar star. 
Resolved, That we highly approve the temper- 
ate, dignified and independent manner, with whic 








many years before Mir. Greenleaf waa settled at Wells. 


*Now Kennebunk, theo a part of Wel! 





the Rev’d Mr. Fletcher has treated the afore- 
mentioned letter, that our confidence im him re- 
inains, not only unshaken and und/minished, but 
that, in this new proof of his correctness, we 
have much to admire and applaud. 

Resolved, That we cherish feelings of friend- 
ship and good will toward our neighbours and 
fellow-citizens of the first parish in this town, and 
ardently hope, that “no root of bitterness may 
spring up” to interrupt that harmony and social 
intercourse, which has so long been maintained 
between the two societies collectively, and the 
persons who compose them in their individual 
capacity. 

Resolved, That we consider it due to our Rev’d 
Pastor, to ourselves, and to the due preservation 
of civil and ecclesiastical order in society, to take 
such steps and adopt such measures, as will dis- 
cover our marked disapprobation of this sinister, 
though we fondly hope, impotent attempt, under 
the guise of friendship, but with motives which 
we believe hostile to that liberty of conscience 
which is the natural right of all, and which is 
guaranteed by our constitutions of government, as 
well as in open violation of the best principles of 
the christian religion, to produce schism, a spirit 
of rancour, and unchristian feelings among us ; 
and belicving as we do, that the beforementioned 
letter contains matter highly false, libellous, and 
defamatory, though weak and imbecile in its 
style and manner, the parish Assessors are hereby 
authorized and impowered, to pursue such a course 
in relation thereto, as the laws of our country, the 
best interests of society, and their wisdom shall 
direct. 

Resolved, That the leiter of the Rev’d Jonathan 
Greenleaf, of the 8th of September last, written 
as the author declares, with a view to explain the 
motives which produced the one without a name, 
written in August, and to make suitable apologies 
for any incorrectness therein, is of the same class 
of the first ;—T hat it has much of the leaven of 
insolence and detraction ;—That it only serves to 
develope the motives of the one w:thout a signa- 
ture, aad proves beyond the reach of doubt, an 
officiousness and intermedling without excuse or 


apology. 





WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 

(<7 It is proper to notice the claims of a gen- 
tleman in town, who is soliciting subscriptions for 
Burder’s edition of the Works oi Josephus. 
edition cannot be too much praised for the ele- 
gance of its execution. ‘The paper is as fine as 
that on which the North American Review is 
printed. 
the first order. ‘The public may rest assured, that 
the learned Burder will never give any thing to 
the world unworthy of its confidence or its respect. 
He is a man indefatigable in his researches, and 
consummate in his knowledge of oriental litera- 
tere. His edition of the Bible, with Notes, is the 
most splendid work we have ever seen. His re- 
ligious tenets were undoubtediy Calvinistic, but 
they are not found to have discoioured his candour 
and impartiality as a critic, or the natural sweet- 
ness of his temper. For this, no oiher reason can 
be offered, except that he seldom speculated where 
he could not fathom, and that he found it impossi- 
bie to fathom what was inexplicable. We think 
we may recommend with pride as well as confi- 
dence, this American edition of Burder’s Josephus, 
to all who have liberality and means to purchase 
it, and to those who are anxious to have a more 


accurate acquaintance with the history of the! 


Jews than can be communicated by other imper- 
{ect records that have come down to us. 
JONATHAN WHITAKER 
New-Bedford, Nov. 12, 1822 
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The engravings are many of them cf 
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POETRY. 


From Blackwood’s Bcinburgh Magazine. 





THE WOODLAND GLEN. 
HE sun is sinking behind fhe mountain, 
The evening star is bright, 
And the ceaseless gush of the twilight fountain 
Is heard with calm delight ; 
By the spirit that far from the home of men, 
Delights in the still of the woodland glen. 


The hazle and willow and birch trees weeping 
With tresses long and drear, 

Descending from slaty rock and steeping 
Their boughs in water clear, 

The flap of the night bird skimming by 

And the drowsy hum of the beetle fly. 


The sounds of the gentle rills that tinkle 
Adown their pebbly beds, 
The aspect of the stars that twinkle 
The azure gloom that spreads, 
Soften the troubled heart, and soothe 
The waves of the spirit till all is smooth. 


If sorrow the blossoms of manhoed wither 
If fortune prove unkind— 
If the world to thee is estrang’d, come hither, 
And breathe the fragrant wind, 
And learn that far from the snars of men, 
Peace and liberty dwell in the woodland gilen. 








PRESENCE OF MIND. 

As the well known Dr. Barth preached for the 
first time in his native city of Leipzig, he disdain- 
ved the usual precaution of having his sermon 
placed in the Bible before him, to refer to in case 
of need. 
he was in the middle of his discourse, and a tre- 
mendous clap caused him to lose the thread of his 
argument, with great composure and dignity he 
shut the Bible, saying with emphasis, “ When God 
speaks, man must hold his peace: he then came 
down from the pulpit, and the whole congregation 
looked on bim with admiration and wonder, as a 
mighty pillar of the church. 

—_—_ 

Krumbult’s famous combustion at Hamburgh 
was occasioned by the momentous question, wheth- 
er, in the Lord’s prayer, we should say, our Futh- 
(er, or Father our. 








—- 
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MARRIED, 

In Fairhaven, by the Rey. Mr. Morgridge, Mr. Joun 
A. Hawes to Miss Evizapern Borpen, 

In Dartmouth, by the Rev. Mr. Clough, Mr. Caves 
Harnaway, to Mies Renrance Harnaway. 

In Ltochester, 2ist ulte Mr. Barnabas Green, jun. to 
Miss Sophia Bolies, daughter of Capt. Savery Bolles— 
on the @dinst. Mr. Isaiat S. Swift to Miss Sally A. Al- 
len, all of Rochester. 

In Taunton by the Rey. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Grorce 
Bowr«s Avwoon to Miss Exviza Paces Bayties. 





DIED. 

In Dartmorth, 1st inst. Mrs. Racngen SAnronp, aged 
78. widow of Mir. George Sanford. 

In Westport. Mrs. Deborah Briggs, widow of Mr. 
Willam Briggs, jun.—Mr. Edward Slade, aged 21, son 
of Mr. Samuel Slade-—Alrmira, daughter of Mr. Benja 
min Wodell, in the 14th year of her age. 

In Rochester, st inst. Mr. Ebenezer Snow, aged 65, a 
revolutionary pensioner. , 

In suiddleborough, 28th ult. after a short sickness, 
Mr. Samuel Leonard, aged 62. 

In Chiimark, on Thursday, 31st ult. Capt. Samue. 
Nickerson, aged 65. If Pope’s axiom be true, that 
“an honest man is the noblest work of God,” Capt. 





| Nickerson was justly entitled to that character. The 
| poor were recip‘ents of his bounty ; and without mak- 
ing 2n ostentatious display of the social and moral vir- 
tues, ho virtually practised them all. : 

lu Little-Compton, 19th ult. Hiram Souce, Esq. xt 48. 


A violent thunder-storm arising just as! 





NOW PUBLISHING 
WITHOUT ABRIDGEMENT, 


By S. WALKER, 58 Newbury-street, Boston, 
THE GENUINE WORKS OF 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


THE JEWISH HISTORIAN; 


ONTAINING Twenty Books of the Jewish 

Antiquities, seven Books of the Jewish War 
and the Life of Josephus, written by himeelf — 
Translated from the Greek, according to Haver- 
camp’s accurate edition. ‘Together with explan- 
atory notes, and observations ; paralled texts of 
scripture ; the true chronology of the several his- 
tories; an account of the Jewish coins, weights 
and measures, and a complete index. By the late 
WILLIAM WHISTON, M. A. Professor of Math- 
ematics in the University of Cambridge. Revised 
and illustrated with notes, by the Rev. Samuez 
Burper, A. M. of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; lecturer 
of the United Parishes of Christ Church, New- 
gate-street, and St. Leonard, Foster-lane, London ; 
Chaplain to his Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Kent; and author of Oriental Customs, &c. &c. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. To print the genuine Works of Josephus 
without abridgement ; on good paper, with ink of 
superior quality. 

2. ‘lo give, in the course of the works a¢ least 
twenty engravings, engraved by a good artist. 

3. The whole of the works wii! be comprised 
in 95 numbers. 

4. The work will be printed in quarto, mak- 
ing two handsome volumes. 

5. Each number will contain 12 pages of letter- 
press; price 12 3-2 cents each. Numbers 11 
and 12, and the succeeding numbers, will be put 
into double numbers for the convenience of deliy- 
ery, and will contain the same quantity as two sin- 
gle numbers. 

—__ 

The utility of the works of Josephus, as a com 
panion tothe Holy Scriptures, must be obvious.-— 
A careful perusal of them cannot fail to illustrace 
and corroborate many fircts in the inspired volume 
On this principle they are strongly recommended 
to the retigious public, and it is hoped, will be 
found both acceptable and useful works, and con- 
tribute much to facilitate the study of the scrip- 
tures, to enlarge ihe field of religious intetli- 
gence, and promote the interest of the visible 
Church of God. 

The present edition of Josephus, revised and 
illustrated by Rev. Samvet Burver, is equal if not 
superior to any edition with which we are ac- 
quainted, ever offered to the American public ; and 
it is sincerely hoped that it may obtain general 
circulation. JAMES BARNABY. 

SYLVESTER HOLMES. 

New- Bedford, Nov. 4. 1822. 

— 

(- ROBERT LOV. RY, Agent, is now employ- 
ed in New-Bedford and tis vicinity to obtain sub- 
scribers for this beautiful edition oi Josephus, and 
from the very libera! patronage the Peb::sher has 
met with in New-York, Pu-ladeiphia, boston, and 
Proyidence, he flatters tiumself that he will meet 
with that encouragement in this vicinity he an- 
ticiprtes. 

This is the only edition published in the United 
States, revised and illustrated with notes by the 
Rev. Samue! Burder. For a further description, 
see the preface in the first number of the work, 
which is left at the office of the Mereury for in- 

Tag 


spection. Nov. 12. 
pa ks —- ere 


TERMS OF THE PHILANTUROPIST; 
Tso Dollars anc Filty Cents per annum, payable 
laii-yearly wadvance. 














ware. 








